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stitutional questions and a fair appreciation of the mutual relations of the 
various governmental forces. 

The historical introduction to his work, however, is substantially 
worthless, based as it is on the groundless hypothesis of an original 
" patrician state." It is true that the view Mr. Greenidge here repre- 
sents is still widely accepted ; but there have always been eminent schol- 
ars who have protested against this absurd fiction, and we may reason- 
ably hope that the rising generation will abandon it altogether. Naturally 
those who object to the hypothesis in question do not believe that the 
gentes and the curiae were exclusively patrician. The gens in fact has 
been thoroughly misunderstood. It is not a primitive institution, but 
developed with the rise of the aristocracy. In Greece, for instance, it is 
post-Homeric. Again, in his discussion of the Servian "constitution," 
though he admits that the organization known by this name was simply 
military, he persists in confusing the army with the political assembly of 
the centuries. This confusion, however, he shares with many other writ- 
ers. He has made a serious mistake, too, in adopting from Mommsen 
the distinction between comitia and concilium according to which the for- 
mer signifies an assembly of the whole people, and the latter of a part 
of the people. These definitions were probably invented by Laelius 
Felix, a jurist of the second century A. D. ; at least they can be traced 
no farther back and were certainly unknown in republican times, when 
the assemblies were still living. The republican annalists, represented 
by Livy, did not hesitate to apply the term concilium to the gathering of 
the whole people, and were equally ready to call the plebeian assembly 
a comitia. 

Enough has perhaps been said, by way of criticism on Mr. Green- 
idge's book, to raise the question whether the conventional view of early 
Roman history which he represents is not radically wrong, and whether 
a more critical method of investigation directed by an historical rather 
than a juristic spirit would not yield more satisfactory results. 

G. W. Botsford. 

A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages. By Stanley Lane-Poole, 

Professor of Arabic at Trinity College, Dublin. (New York : 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 1901. Pp. xv, 382.) 

The monuments of ancient Egypt are so numerous, and often on so 

grand a scale, its civilization goes back to such a remote past, the 

imagination of children is stirred so early by the story of Joseph and of 

the Hebrews in bondage, that it is perhaps not surprising that to many 

Egypt is simply the land of the pyramids, the land of the Pharaohs and 

the Exodus, and that to them the whole history of Egypt during the 

Middle Ages is a sealed book. Many, no doubt, have a feeling that the 

history of the country during this period has little of interest or of 

importance. Nor is the general reader entirely to blame for having this 

impression. We have a great number of books on ancient Egyptian 
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history, archaeology, etc. , but, as our author points out in his preface, 
" in this volume the History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, from its con- 
quest by the Saracens in 640 to its annexation by the Ottoman Turks in 
151 7, is for the first time related in a continuous narrative apart from the 
general history of the Mohammedan caliphate." Many a traveller who 
has admired the monuments of Saracenic art in Egypt, and has wished 
for some clear and succinct account of the rulers who left such beautiful 
memorials of their reigns, has felt the need of just such a work as this. 
So that a good book on this subject is sure of a welcome, not only from 
students, but also from travellers and from the general reader. 

Our author has divided his book into eleven chapters, entitled re- 
spectively : "The Arab Conquest, 639-641"; "A Province of the 
Caliphate, 641-868"; "Tulun and Ikhshld, 868-969"; "The Shla 
Revolution, 969"; "The Fatimid Caliphs, 969-1094"; "The Attack 
from the East, 969-1171"; " Saladin, 1169-1193"; " Saladin's Suc- 
cessors (the Ayyubids), 1193-1250"; "The First Mamluks, 1250- 
1279"; "The House of Kalaun, 1279-1382"; "The Circassian 
Mamluks, 1382-1517 ". Besides the general list of authorities (pp. xiii 
and xiv), there is, at the head of each chapter, a list of authorities, and 
also, in the case of most of the chapters, lists of monuments, inscrip- 
tions, coins, etc. The value of these lists is at once apparent. 

In a work in which there is so much of interest it will be possible to 
touch on merely a very few points. The author gives a very good account 
of the conquest of Egypt. In judging it, as in judging any discussion 
of the events connected with this period, it must not be forgotten that, as 
the author says (p. 13), " the chronology of the Arab conquest of Egypt 
is almost hopelessly bewildering. ' ' What the author has to say about the 
capitulation of Alexandria is interesting, especially his treatment of the 
legend of the destruction of ' ' the Alexandrian library. ' ' In view of the 
lack of evidence for this particular story, it would seem about time for us 
to cease being obliged to read of this alleged act of Moslem vandalism. 
But such legends die hard. It is interesting to notice what the author 
has to say about the steadfastness of the Copts in adhering to Christianity, 
in spite of difficulties and of the temptations to go over to Islam. Note- 
worthy too is the independent spirit of the Kadi in a country and at a 
time when one is usually inclined to believe that bribery and servility 
are the constant rule. The table of governors and chief ministers of 
Egypt (pp. 45-58 inclusive), will be found valuable for reference. The 
same may be said of the table of alleged descent of the Fatimid Caliphs 
(p. 116), and the table of the Ayyubid dynasties (to face p. 212). 

The account of the caliph Hakim is particularly vivid and interesting. 
The life of this mad ruler had in it enough fantastic elements, and in his 
death he secured from one sect that recognition of himself which he had 
sought from his people during his lifetime, for, as we read on page 134, 
"to this day the Druzes in the Lebanon worship the Divine Reason in- 
carnate in his singularly unworthy person, and believe that one day he 
will come again in majesty and reveal truth and judgment. ' ' The account 
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of Saladin (pp. 190-21 1) is partly abridged from the author's valuable 
Life of Saladin, and is well done, as are such descriptions of the move- 
ments of the Crusaders as fall within the scope of this work. 

The description of the Mamluk civilization, part of it reprinted, with 
emendations, from the author's Art of the Saracens in Egpyt, chapter III. , 
is especially valuable. The note on page 253, in which the system of 
Mamluk names and titles is explained, will, no doubt, be welcome ot 
many who have puzzled over the subject. Especial attention may be 
called to the account of the career of Beybars and that of Nasir. 

Pages 359 to 382, inclusive, are occupied by a good index. The book 
is well printed on good paper and the illustrations add to its interest and 
value. The story of medieval Egypt is, in many respects, a fascinating 
one, and this story Professor Lane-Poole has told well. He knows his 
subject, his style is interesting and vivid, and an occasional touch of 
humor gives additional life to his narrative. Both Dr. Lane-Poole and 
the publishers are to be congratulated for this, the sixth volume of the 
great history of Egypt. J. R. Jewett. 

The Spanish People, their Origin, Growth and Influence. By Mar- 
tin A. S. Hume, editor of the Calendars of Spanish State Papers. 
[The Great Peoples Series.] (New York : D. Appleton and Co. 
1901. Pp. xix, 535.) 

In the present book Mr. Hume offers an analysis of the Spanish 
people, built up about a condensed outline of the history of Spain from 
the earliest times to the present day. His special aim is to illustrate and 
explain the development of the Spaniard in the light of his origin and 
surroundings, and stress is laid, accordingly, rather on results than on the 
details of processes. Still the book is far from barren of the facts usu- 
ally sought by the general reader of history, while the results reached 
along the lines that lead more directly toward the author's specific end 
will commend it to the more thoughtful and discerning student. 

The book's great merit lies in the fact that it is the production of one 
who has a clear view of the greater part of the Spanish historical field, 
with a distinct understanding of its problems. The best portions are the 
chapters devoted to the times between the end of the Moorish domina- 
tion and the accession of the Bourbons. It is here that the author is 
most and best at home, and his familiarity with the course of things in 
all Spain during these centuries lends him a sure touch and an excellent 
appreciation of the relative importance of events. There is perhaps no 
clearer account available of the processes determined in the peninsula by 
the various fate of the West-Spanish kingdoms during the struggle with 
the Moors ; while the relations of Castile and Leon with Aragon, with 
the effect of their divergent political policies and economic systems upon 
united Spain are excellently brought out. The best of the whole book 
is the keen appreciation the author shows of the great influence exercised 
by the different economic conditions obtaining in the different parts of 



